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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  J^tates  Indian  Office, 

April  16,  1888. 
To  ALL  Indian  Agents  : 

In  view  of  the  many  misanderstaudings  that  have 

arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  order  of  the  Indian  Office 

forbidding  the  teacbiug  of  any  Indian  vernacular  in 

schools  on  reservations,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  print 

the  accompanyiug  correspondence,  which  gives  the  true 

intent  and  meaning  of  the  order,  for  the  information  and 

guidance  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  management 

of  Indian  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner, 

3 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


United  States  Senate, 
^Yashln(Jton,  D,  C,  March  9,  188S. 
Hou.  William  F.  Yilas, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  transmit  herein  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Judge  John  E.  Eyland,  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  their  circuit  there, 
composed  of  three  of  the  largest  counties  in  Missouri, 
and  secretary  of  the  La  Fayette  County  Bible  Society, 
and  resolutions  of  that  society  inclosed  therein.  Please 
examine  the  same.  I  do  most  earnestly  trust  that  after 
a  conference  with  General  Atkins  some  modification 
may  be  made  of  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  In- 
dian OiOace  that  will,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  very  great 
extent,  remove  the  grounds  of  criticism  in  these  resolu- 
tions, and  tend  to  remove  the  dissatisfied  and,  in  many 
cases,  indignant  feeling  existing  with  some  of  the  very 
best  people  of  our  country  against  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions referred  to. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  M.  Cockrell. 
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Lexington,  Mo.,  Ilarch  5,  1888. 
Hod.  F.  M.  Cockrell, 

United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  La  Fayette 
C  ounty  Bible  Society,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted,  and  I  was  directed  to 
send  a  copy  to  you,  as  one  of  our  Senators. 

The  meeting  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one,  com- 
prising many  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  the 
resolutions  fairly  expressed  our  sentiments  on  this  deli- 
cate and  very  vital  question. 

I  trust  that  the  Indian  Commissioner's  order  may  be 
modified  so  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offense  or  alarm  to 
any  one. 

With  respect,  yours,  truly, 

John  E.  Eyland, 
Secretary. 


Whereas  some  months  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs 
issued  an  order  on  his  own  responsibility  •'rigidly  and  positively 
forbidding  the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  Indian  language''  and 
the  use  in  the  Indian  schools  of  any  book,  even  the  Bible,  printed 
in  the  vernacular,  and  threatening  peremptorily  to  close  every  pri- 
vate or  missionary  school  that  failed  to  obey  his  order  ; 

And  whereas  in  November  last  a  delegation,  representing  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  a  number  of  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  societies  and  persons,  visited  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  said  order,  and  re- 
quested a  modification  of  the  same,  and  from  the  kindly  response 
there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that  the  desired  relief  would  be 
granted ; 

But  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  President's  expressed  sym- 
pathy and  interest,  this  same  official  has  recently  (January  18)  re- 
plied to  this  and  other  similar  requests  by  another  order  making  a 
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few  slight  and  almost  useless  ''  concessious,"  but  tlecliuing  iu  auy 
essential  respect  to  oliange  or  modify  his  former  objectionable  ordert 
and  again  positively  j;ro^i&ifi«</  the  use  of  the  Dakota  {or  other  Indifiti) 
Bible  in  all  schools  among  the  Indians  :  Therefore 
Resolved  hij  the  Lafayette  County  Bihle  Society  : 

1.  That  this  order,  while  excellent  in  its  general  puriiose,  yet  seems 
in  some  of  its  provisions  to  be  harsh,  unjust,  and  even  cruel,  by 
suddenly,  and — in  cases  not  a  few  entirely — depriving  many  In- 
dians of  all  religious  instruction  that  can  be  understood  by  them. 

2.  That  that  part  of  the  order  afifectiug  missionary  and  i)rivate 
schools  seems  to  us  an  unwarranted,  if  not  illegal,  interference  with 
the  rights  of  private  individuals ;  for  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  it  is  believed,  has  the  Government,  or,  rather,  a  single 
officer  of  the  Government,  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  cit- 
izen what  shall  be  the  substance,  the  kind,  or  the  maniier  of  the 
religious  instruction  he  may  either  receive  or  give. 

3.  That  this  whole  proceeding — in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary 
one-man  power,  and  in  the  almost  tyrannical  disregard  of  the  pro- 
tests and  reasonable  requests  of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and 
interested  citizens — is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  more  des- 
potic countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  here  in  free,  enlight- 
ened America.  And  we,  as  citizens,  raise  our  respectful,  but  earn- 
est, protest  against  it. 

And  4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Ifres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  to  our  Senators,  Messrs.  Cockrell  and 
Vest,  and  to  our  Representative  in  Congress,  Hon.  William  Warner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

^YasMngton,  April  6,  1888. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  inclosing  resolutions 
of  Lafayette  Gounty  Bible  Society  protesting  against  au 
order  of  the  Indian  Office  regarding  the  teaching  of  In- 
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dian  languages,  referred  by  you  to  this  office,  and  refer- 
ring thereto,  I  have  to  respectfully  advise  you  that  I 
have  read  the  resolutions  carefully  and  find  that  this 
society,  evidently  not  in  possession  of  the  facts,  has 
based  its  protest  upon  the  assumption  that  it  forbids 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Dakota  language,  which  as- 
sumption is  entirely  unwarranted  by  any  act  or  word  of 
mine. 

I  deem  it  but  proper  to  give,  for  your  information,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  action  of  the  Indian  Office  regard- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  English  language  in  Indian 
schools,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  compelling  instruction  in  that  language  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  vernacular  is  not  a  new  one. 

As  far  back  as  1868,  the  commission  known  as  the 
'^  Peace  Commission,"  composed  of  Generals  Sherman, 
Harney,  Sanborn,  and  Terry,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  (then 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs),  Henderson,  Tappan, 
and  Augur,  embodied  in  the  report  of  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  Indian  tribes  their  matured 
and  pronounced  views  on  this  subject,  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

The  white  and  Indian  must  mingle  together  and  jointly  occnpy 
the  country,  or  one  of  them  must  abandon  it.  *  *  ^  What  pre- 
vented their  living  together  ?  *  *  *  The  difference  in  lan- 
guage, which  in  a  great  measure  barred  intercourse  and  a  proper 
understaudiug  each  of  the  other's  motives  and  intentions.  Now, 
by  educating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  language, 
these  differences  would  have  disappeared  and  civilization  would 
have  followed  at  once.  Nothing  then  would  have  been  left  but  the 
antipathy  of  race,  and  that,  too,  is  always  softened  in  the  beams 
of  a  higher  civilization.  *  -^  *  Through  sameness  of  language 
is  produced  sameness  of  sentiment  and  thought ;  customs  and  hab- 
its are  molded  and  assimilated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  in  process 
of  time  the  differences  producing  trouble  would  have  been  gradu- 
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ally  obliterated.  By  civiliziug  one  tribe  others  would  liave  fol- 
lowed. Indians  of  different  tribes  associate  witli  each  other  on 
terms  of  equality;  they  have  not  the  Bible,  but  their  religion, 
which  we  call  superstition,  teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
made  us  all.  In  the  difference  of  language  to-day  lies  two-thirds 
of  our  trouble.  "^  *  *  Schools  should  be  established  which 
children  should  be  required  to  attend  ;  their  barbarous  dialects 
should  be  blotted  out  and  the  English  language  substituted.  *  * 
*  The  object  of  greatest  solicitude  should  be  to  break  down  the 
prejudices  of  tribe  among  the  Indians;  to  blot  out  the  boundary 
lines  which  divide  them  into  distinct  nations,  and  fuse  them  into 
one  homogeneous  mass.  Uniformity  of  language  will  do  this; 
nothing  else  will. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Barean,  issued  by  the 
Indian  Office  in  1880,  for  the  guidance  of  Indian  agents 
occurs  this  paragraph : 

All  instruction  must  be  in  English,  except  in  so  far  as  the  native 
language  of  the  pupils  shall  be  a  necessary  medium  for  conveying 
the  knowledge  of  English,  and  the  conversation  of  and  communi- 
cations between  the  pupils  and  with  the  teacher  must  be,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  English. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Hon.  Hiram  Price,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
in  the  first  annual  report  made  by  him  in  1881 : 

The  first  two  school  years,  at  least,  must  be  spent  mainly  in 
acquiring  the  English  language  and  the  white  man's  way  of  living 
lessons  which  the  child  of  civilized  parents  learns  in  the  nursery, 
and  in  these  two  branches  progress  is  impeded  by  the  reluctance 
of  Indians  to  use  any  but  their  native  tongue,  and  is  seriously  in- 
terrupted by  the  annual  vacation  which  returns  the  children  to 
the  old  ways  of  speech,  thought,  and  life.  *  *  *  «  *  *. 
He  must  he  compelled  to  adopt  the  English  language;  must  be  so 
placed  that  attendance  at  school  shall  be  regular,  and  that  vaca- 
tions shall  not  be  periods  of  retrogression,  and  must  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  a  civilized  iusteg;d  of  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
community. 

In  1884  the  following  order  was  issued  by  Secretary 
Teller  to  the  office,  being  called  out  by  the  report  that 
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in  one  of  the  schools  iustruction  was  being  given  in  both 
Dakota  and  English  : 

You  will  please  inform  the  autliorities  of  this  school  that  the 
English  language  only  must  be  taught  the  Indian  youth  placed 
there  for  educational  and  industrial  training  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ooverument.  If  Dakota  or  any  other  language  is  taught  such 
children  they  will  he  taken  away  and  their  support  by  the  Gov- 
-ernment  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  school. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  1885  incidental  allusion 
was  made  to  the  importance  of  teaching  Indians  the 
English  langnage,  the  paragraph  being  as  follows  : 

A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  languagre  amonu: 
them  is  essential  to  their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the  adult  population 
can  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  with  the  efforts  now  being  made 
by  the  Government,  and  by  religious  and  philanthropic  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  especially  iu  the  Eastern  States,  with  the 
missionary  and  the  school-master  industriously  in  the  field  every- 
where among  the  tribes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  among  the  next  generation  of  Indians  the  English  lan- 
guage will  be  sufficiently  spoken  and  used  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our 
country. 

In  my  report  of  1886  I  reiterated  the  thought  of  my 
previous  report,  and  clearly  outlining  my  attitude  and 
policy,  I  said : 

In  my  first  report  I  expressed  very  decidedly  the  idea  that  In- 
dians should  be  taught  the  English  language  only.  From  that 
position  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  there  is  no  disseut,  either 
among  the  law-makers  or  the  executive  agents  who  are  selected 
under  the  law  to  do  the  work.  There  is  not  an  ludiaux^upil  whose 
tuition  and  maintenance  is  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment who  is  permitted  to  study  any  other  language  than  our  own 
vernacular,  the  language  of  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  en- 
terprising nationalities  beneath  the  sun.  The  English  language 
iis  taught  in  America  is  good  enough  for  all  her  people  of  all  races. 
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Longer  and  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
only  deepened  my  conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  importance,  but  of  necessity,  that  the  Indians  ac- 
quire the  English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Government  has  entered  upon  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cating and  citizenizing  the  Indians  and  establishing 
them  upon  homesteads.  The  adults  are  expected  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  citizens,  and  of  course  the  rising  gen- 
eration will  be  expected  and  required  more  nearly  to 
fill  the  measure  of  citizenship,  and  the  main  purpose  of 
educating  them  is  to  enable  them  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  language  and  to  transact  business 
with  English-speaking  people.  When  the}^  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship their  vernacular  will  be  of  no  advantage.  Only 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue  can  they 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
and  their  rights  and  duties  thereunder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  final  order  of  this  of- 
fice : 

1.  No  text-books  in  the  verDacular  will  be  allowed  iu  any  school 
where  children  are  placed  under  contract,  or  where  the  Government 
contributes,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the  support  of  the  school; 
no  oral  instruction  in  the  vernacular  will  be  allowed  at  such  schools. 
The  entire  curriculum  must  be  iu  the  English  language. 

2.  The  vernacular  may  be  used  in  missionary  schools,  only  for 
oral  instruction  in  morals  and  religion,  where  it  is  deemed  to  be  an 
auxiliary  to  the  English  language  in  conveying  such  instruction  ; 
and  only  native  Indian  teachers  will  be  permitted  to  otherwise  teach 
iu  any  Indian  vernacular  ;  and  these  native  teachers  will  only  be  al- 
lowed so  to  teach  in  schools  not  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Government,  and  at  remote  points,  where  there  are  no  Government 
or  contract  schools  where  the  English  language  is  taught.  These 
native  teachers  are  only  allowed  to  teach  in  the  vernacular  with  a 
view  of  reaching  those  Indians  who  can  not  have  the  advantages 
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of  instruction  in  English,  and  such  instruction  must  give  way  to 
the  English-teaching  schools  as  soon  as  they  are  established  where 
the  Indians  can  have  access  to  them. 

3.  A  limited  theological  class  of  Indian  young  men  may  be  trained 
in  the  vernacular  at  any  purely  missionary  school,  supported  ex- 
clusively by  missionary  societies,  the  object  being  to  prepare  them 
for  the  ministry,  whose  subsequent  work  shall  be  confined  to 
preaching,  unless  they  are  employed  as  teachers  in  remote  settle- 
ments, where  English  schools  are  inaccessible. 

4.  These  rules  are  not  intended  to  prevent  the  possession  or  use 
by  any  Indian  of  the  Bible  published  in  the  vernacular,  but  such 
possession  or  use  shall  not  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  the  En- 
glish language  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  di- 
rected. 

Shortly  after  the  order  was  issaed  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  in  certain  quarters,  and  by  a  systematic  series  of 
misrepresentations  the  impression  has  been  created 
among  many  good  people  that  the  order  was  an  uupar 
donably  atrocious  act  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner, and  many  bitter  denunciations  have  been 
received,  the  main  burden  of  which  seems  to  be  that  I 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernac- 
ular. This  assertion  is  absolutely  without  foundation, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  so  stated. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  rule  4  that — 

These  rules  are  not  intended  to  prevent  the  possession  or  use  by 
any  Indian  of  the  Bible  published  in  the  vernacular. 

This  order  prohibits  the  use  of  the  vernacular  as  part 
of  the  curriculum,  either  by  text-books  or  orally,  in  any 
school  to  whose  support  the  Government  contributes, 
but  it  is  admissible  when  necessary  to  use  words  in 
the  vernacular  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  English. 

It  prohibits  the  vernacular  in  any  school  supported 
without  Government  assistance  except  for  oral  instruc- 
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tion  iu  morals  and  religion,  with  two  exceptions:  (1)  That 
native  Indians  may  teach  iu  the  vernacular  other  branches 
thau  morals  and  religion  iu  schools  located  in  settle- 
ments remote  from  auy  school  in  which  English  is  taught, 
and  (2)  that  a  limited  theological  class  of  Indian  young 
men  may  be  trained  in  the  vernacular,  with  the  object 
of  fitting  them  to  be  preachers  or  teachers  in  remote 
schools. 

The  order  does  7iot  apply  to  adult  Indians,  but  only 
to  children,  which  is  construed  to  mean  youth  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  order  does  not  aft'ect  preaching  or  praying,  or  the 
maintenance  or  conduct  of  religious  service  of  any  de- 
scription, at  any  time  or  place,  in  any  language. 

The  order  does  not  prevent  the  ownership  or  use  by 
any  Indian  of  the  Bible  in  any  language,  nor  the  circu- 
lation, sale,  or  gift  of  the  Bible  in  any  language  by  any 
society,  to  Indians  of  any  age,  in  or  out  of  school. 

The  order  does  prohibit  the  use  of  text-books  in  the 
veruacular  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for 
secular  education,  but  words  iu  the  veruacular  are  al- 
lowed to  be  used,  in  aid  of  the  English,  in  expounding 
the  Holy  Bible  in  any  school.  With  this  explanatory 
construction  of  the  order  this  office  adheres  firmly  to  its 
original  design  that  the  curricuhim  of  secular  education 
mnst  he  in  Englisli. 

Good  and  well-meaning  people  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  the  operations  and  usefalness  of  that  great 
agent  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  was  ruthlessly  assaulted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  issuance  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  orders.  The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  and 
absurd  to  be  seriously  treated.     Nevertheless,  my  great 
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respect  for  the  motives  of  eveu  those  who  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  induces  me  to  no- 
tice that  charge  briefly.  How  does  the  order  possibly 
lessen  the  number  of  Bibles  distributed!  The  distri- 
bution will  be  enhanced  by  the  order,  beyond  a  doubt, 
since  all  must  admit  that  those  Indian  children  who 
learn  English  will  much  more  likely  become  readers  of 
the  Bible  than  those  that  learn  only  the  vernacular. 

Query:  If  children  are  tauglit  in  the  English  lan- 
guage does  any  one  suppose  that  it  does  not  furnish  to 
the  Bible  Society  as  good  a  market  for  distribution, 
sale,  or  gift  of  the  Bible  'i  Or  will  it  be  contended  that 
the  English  Bible  is  not  as  sacred  and  divine  a  book  as 
a  Bible  printed  in  the  Dakota,  which,  if  confined  to  the 
Dakota  language,  must  necessarily  leave  out  much  of 
the  book  because  of  the  paucity  of  words  to  express  the 
ideas !  I  am  informed  by  people  who  speak  that  lan- 
guage that  it  is  so  imperfect  that  words  have  to  be 
coined  to  enable  many  of  the  ideas  that  are  contained 
in  the  Bible  to  be  expressed  in  Dakota.  The  simple 
Dakota  fails  to  express  the  idea. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  adverse  criticisms  upon  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Office  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject have  arisen  from  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
Various  religious  denominations  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  seem  to  understand  that  an  effort,  has 
been  made  by  the  Indian  Office  to  curtail  religious  in- 
struction and  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  when  noth- 
ing was  further  from  the  intent  of  the  office  or  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  order.  Hearing  that  these 
privileges  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the  Indian  Of- 
fice, in  their  zeal  they  strike  in  the  dark.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  denounced  as  a 
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tyrant  and  a'^  despot,  and  has  been  likened  in  his  au- 
tocracy to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  that,  too,  by  per- 
sons whose  profession  it  is  to  teach  charity.  I  leave 
It  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  all  fair-minded  people 
whether  such  epithets  and  charges  are  merited. 

I  resx)ectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
order  forbids  the  teaching  in  any  of  the  numerous  Indian 
languages.  The  memorialists  and  many  others  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  was  aimed  at  that  particular 
language  known  as  the  Dakota.  jS'othing  is  farther  from 
the  truth. 

There  are  sixty-five  languages  among  the  Indians  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories,  each  as  distinct  from 
the  other  as  is  Hebrew  from  Chinese  or  English.  Each 
of  these  languages  is  divided  into  numerous  dialects^ 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  twenty,  and  eacb  of  these 
dialects  is  as  distinct  from  all  the  others  as  is  English 
from  Jtalian  or  French  from  German.  These  languages 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  interesting  to  the  i^hilologist, 
but  as  a  medium  for  conveying  education  and  civilization 
to  savages  they  are  "worse  than  useless ;  they  are  a  means 
of  keeping  them  in  their  savage  condition  by  perpetuat- 
ing the  traditions  of  carnage  and  superstition. 

The  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Ellin - 
wood,^aud  others,  who  waited  upon  the  President  (and 
who  were  referred  by  him  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs)  to  see  if  an  understanding  could  not  be  reached 
between  the  committee  and  the  Commissioner,  accord- 
ingly called  upon  me  and  submitted  in  writing  a  request 
for  such^modifications  of  the  order  as  they  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  advancement  of  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians,  to  which  request  the  Commissioner  assented, 
and  the  modifications  were  accordingly^  made;  bnt  the 
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assertion  having  been  made  that  the  order  was  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  religious  teaching  of 
certain  missionary  bodies,  various  synods,  conferences, 
and  religious  associations  have  protested  against  it, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if  their  protests 
were  based  on  facts. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  religous  society  that  has  taken  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain all  the  facts  before  acting,  assembled  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  early  in  March.  Th(^.  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Ej^iscopal  Church  appointed  a  committee  on 
^'  the  subject  of  the  use  of  religious  literature  in  the  In- 
dian dialects,"  which  committee  obtained  from  this  ofl&ce 
information  as  to  the  true  position  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Having  obtained  the  facts,  and  consequently 
being  able  to  act  intelligently,  the  following  report  was 
made,  as  reported  in  the  daily  press : 

Rev.  C.  Herbert  Richardson,  in  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee to  wliicli  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  use  of  religious  litera- 
ture iu  the  Indian  dialects  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
stated  that,  while  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  had  ordered 
the  instruction  of  Indians  on  reservations  to  be  in  English,  that 
order  did  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  order  did 
not  intend  to  prevent  Indians  from  possessing  copies  of  the  Bible 
in  their  vernacular.  It  had  also  been  learned  by  the  committee 
that  the.  mission  schools  were  free  to  give  the  Indians  religious  in- 
struction in  any  way  they  saw  fit  to  adopt.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  this  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  difference  between  the  action  taken  when 
the  truth  is  under  consideration  and  that  which  results 
from  the  discussion  of  distorted  and  emasculated  state-" 
ments  of  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  order. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  order  has 
been  properly  understood  and  approved  by  many  of  the 
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most  promiueut  educators  and  friends  of  the  Indian  race. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  few  of  the  letters 
received  in  this  office. 

The  first  two  are  from  Captain  Pratt,  superintendent 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School,  as  follows : 

August  22,  1887. — I  wish  you  would  cause  to  be  sent  to  me  all  the 
orders  or  circulars  in  reference  to  teaching  English  in  Indian 
schools,  both  Government  and  mission.  The  Christian  Union  and 
the  Advance  of  last  week  boil  over  on  the  subject,  and  their  boil- 
ing is  tired  by  the  same  hand.  The  Department  is  right,  I  don't 
care  how  stringent  the  orders.  The  first  wall  to  be  knocked  down 
is  the  wall  of  language,  and  I'd  like  to  make  some  answer  for  our 
side.     I  can  do  it  better  if  I  know  just  what  the  orders  are.. 

September  3,  1887. — I  wish  to  say  personally  that  in  my  judgment 
your  order  about  English  in  the  schools  ought  not  to  be  abated 
one  jot.  In  the  near  future  the  very  missionaries  who  oppose  it 
will  thank  you  for  it. 

There  is  more  of  Indian  emancipation  in  it  than  in  the  land-in- 
scA^eralty  law.  The  abolition  of  all  interpreters  as  paid  medium 
of  intercourse  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  service  at  almost 
every  agency. 

The  following  is  from  the  Eev.  Gr.  A.  Jameson,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  denomination  which  has  been  principally 
active  in  opposing  the  order  : 

Augustl,  1887. — I  perceive  the  Republican,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  religious  press  of  the  country,  are  making  a  great 
outcry  against  your  Indian  educational  policy  among  the  Sioux. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  policy  is  to  have  the  Indian  taught 
English  instead  of  his  mother  tongue  ;  this  being  the  case,  a  word 
of  encouragement  from  one  who  has  been  on  the  ground  as  a  mis- 
sionary may  not  come  amiss. 

Be  encouraged  to  keep  close  to  your  present  policy — abate  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  The  Republicans,  before  you  came  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  countrj'',  thought  well  to  undertake  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  Government  schools,  but  lacked  the  courage  to 
touch  the  work  of  the  mission  schools  where  it  was  most  needed. 
If  the  wisdom  of  such  work  was  recognized  in  the  Government 
schools,  why  not  recognize  the  wisdom  of  making  it  general  ? 
20046  T  V 2 
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When  I  was  iu  Dakota  among  tlie  Sioux  I  was  miicli  impressed 
witli  the  grave  injustice  done  the  Indian  iu  all  matters  of  trade, 
because  he  could  not  speak  the  language  in  which  all  trade  was 
transacted.  This  step  will  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  and  lift 
him  a  long  way  nearer  equality  with  the  white  man.  I  am  glad 
you  have  had  the  courage  to  take  this  step,  and  I  hope  you  may 
find  that  support  which  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  the  step 
you  have  taken  deserves. 

I  am  a  Congregational  j)astor,  and  pastor  of  a  church  which 
helps  the  association  to  which  the  schools  affected  belong,  and 
while  I  respect,  very  highly,  the  Riggs  brothers  of  Santee  and 
Oahe,  I  must  entertain  an  opinion  directly  the  opposite  of  theirs 
on  this  question.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  immediately  interested 
in  this  matter  than  any  others  I  know  of,  unless  it  be  the  Indian 
in  queStion ;  but  what  are  they,  or  the  school  they  control,  to  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  Indian  men  and  women  who  are  daily 
robbed  by  unscrupulous  white  men  because  they  have  no  means 
of  learning  the  value  of  things  in  the  white  man's  market — the 
only  market  open  to  the  Indian  for  his  peltries  and  wailes  ?  And 
besides  I  have  confidence  to  believe  your  policy  will  make  their 
schools  vastly  better  than  they  now  are,  besides  immeasurably 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  red  man. 

******* 

As  to  the  cry  of  the  religious  press  about  not  being  able  to  reach 
many  of  the  Indians  unless  one  come  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
I  have  it  to  say,  the  Indian  will  learn  our  tongue  as  readily  as  he 
will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  own  written  language — a  condi- 
tion of  things  vastly  better  for  the  Indian  than  the  opposite. 
******* 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  of  my  hearty  support  iu  your 
present  Indian  policy,  and  if  you  know  of  anything  I  can  do  to 
facilitate  its  workings  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Horace 
R.  Chase,  superintendent  of  tlie  Indian  training-school 
at  Genoa,  Nebr.: 

September  '23,  1887. — It  may  be  beyond  my  position,  but  I  trust 
I  may  be  pardoned  in  expressing  to  you  my  firm  and  candid  belief 
tLatyou  are  right  iu  the  position  you  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
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Youcertaiuly  have  my  best  tlioiiglits  for  your  course  and  deter- 
mination, and  my  earnest  endeavors  here  to  enforce  your  ruling 
and  instructions.  The  arguments  of  the  opposition  are  not  well 
taken,  and  come  with  little  grace.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
religious  instructions  in  churches  to  the  adults,  but  the  children 
must  learn  English.  Allow  the  speaking  of  Indian  to  continue  at 
the  schools,  and  so  much  farther  removed  is  the  solution  of  this 
very  important  question. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  AVilliani  Y. 
Lewis,  principal  of  Lincoln  Institution  : 

October  27,  18S7. — Your  recent  order  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
the  Indian  language  in  the  schools  meets  with  my  hearty  approval, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  learn  the  intelligent  Indian  pupils  of  our 
school  are  with  you.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  civilize 
the  wild  Indians  and  make  good  Amej'ican  citizens  of  them.  Can 
this  be  done  by  building  uj)  separate  nations  with  different  lan- 
guages amongst  us  F  Most  certainly  not.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Indian  civilization  is  the  barbarous  language  of  the 
people.  The  fact  that  each  tribe  has  a  different  vernacular  is  one 
great  cause  of  thejealousy  and  enmity  amongst  them.  The  Indian 
Department  can  do  the  Indian  youth  no  greater  service  than  to 
teach  them  all  the  language  of  our  country.  To  bar  them  from 
American  literature  and  the  competition  of  white  people,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  be  taught  their  own  language,  would  work  injury  to 
them  in  the  end. 

The  following  is  from  Maj.  James  McLaughlin,  an  In- 
dian agent  of  long  experience,  who  has  been  exceedingly 
active  in  pushing  the  educational  interests  of  his  In- 
dians ; 

September  22,  1887. — Seeing  there  is  now  being  considerable  said 
in  the  public  press  about  the  Indian  Office  prohibiting  the  teach- 
ing of  the  vernacular  to  the  Indians  in  Indian  schools,  and  having 
been  connected  with  the  Indian  service  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
eleven  years  of  which  I  have  been  Indian  agent  and  had  schools 
under  my  charge,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
instruction  to  Indians  in  the  English  language  only,  as  being  able 
to  read  and  write  in  the  vernacular  of  the  tribe  is  but  little  use  to 
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them.  Nothing  can  he  gained  hy  teaching  Indians  to  read  and 
write  in  the  vernacular,  as  their  literature  is  limited,  and  much 
valuable  time  would  he  lost  in  attempting  it.  Furthermore,  I  have 
found  the  vernacular  of  the  Sioux  very  misleading,  while  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  English  enables  the  Indians  to  transact  business 
as  individuals,  and  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  independently 
of  each  other. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  order  applies  to  children  of  school-going 
ages  (from  six  to  sixteen  years)  only,  and  that  missionaries  are  at 
liberty  to  use  the  vernacular  in  religious  instructions.  This  is  es- 
sential in  explaining  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  to  adult 
Indians  who  do  not  understand  English. 

In  my  opinion  schools  conducted  in  the  vernacular  are  detri- 
mental to  civilization.  They  encourage  Indians  to  adhere  to  their 
time-honored  customs  and  inherent  superstitions  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  every  way  sought  to  overcome,  and  which  can  only 
be  accomxslished  by  adopting  uniform  rules  requiring  instruction 
in  the  English  language  exclusively. 

The  following  is  tbe  cop^'  of  a  letter  received  from  J. 
F.  B.  Marshall,  in  charge  of  the  Indian  educational 
work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association : 

Ftbruary  18,  1888. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
11th  instant,  with  copy  of  the  rules  forwarded  to  Indian  agents, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  Indian  schools,  with  which 
rules  we  shall  cheerfully  comply. 

Whatever  reasons  the  denominations  which  have  been  longer  in 
Indian  school  work  may  have  for  objecting  to  this  prohibition,  our 
own  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Office  in 
this  matter. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  for 
1887  of  Charles  E.  McChesney,  agent  at  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency : 

Under  the  recent  order  of  the  Department  the  schools,  under 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs,  taught  in  the  vernacular,  will  have  to 
be  either  discontinued  or  taught  in  English  exclusively.  For  edu- 
cational purposes  the  wisdom  of  the  order,  in  my  judgment,  can 
not  well  be  questioned.     To  teach   the  rising  generation  of  the 
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Sioux  in  their  uative  tongue  is  simply  to  teach  the  perpetuation  of 
something  that  cau  be  of  uo  benefit  whatever  to  them.  The  amount 
of  learning  they  could  acquire  in  their  uative  tongue  is  necessarily 
very  limited,  and  then,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  the  object  is  to 
make  these  Indians  an  English-speaking  people,  and  surely  it  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  teach  them  English 
it  is  not  necessary  nor  is  it  any  material  advantage  to  them  to  have 
received  instruction  in  their  native  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  held  by  many  that  the  children's  previous  instruction  in  Sioux 
retards  their  progress  in  English. 

Su peril! tendeut  Chase,  of  the  Genoa  Training  Scliool, 
in  liis  annual  report,  says  : 

There  is  yet  another  matter  deserving  of  more  than  passing- 
notice.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  tongue.  There  can  not  be 
any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  teaching  English  exclusively. 
Experience  proves  that  progress  is  greater,  quicker,  niore  reliable, 
and  more  beneficial  when  the  language  is  common.  The  control  of 
the  children  is  much  easier,  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  our  ways 
more  perceptible.  They  are  deprived  of  nothing;  they  lose  noth- 
ing. The  quicker  they  are  made  to  understand  that  they  must  ac- 
quire u  ot  only  our  ways  but  our  language,  the  more  readily  will  our 
purpose  be  accomplished. 

From  the  annual  report  of  ^yilliam  W.  Anderson,  of 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  the  following  is  taken  : 

The  children  do  not  inherit  habits  of  thought  and  mind-train- 
ing as  do  the  whites,  and  besides,  are  placed  at  the  disadvantage 
of  hearing  the  Indian  language  spoken  all  around  by  parents,  riela- 
tives,  and  friends.  But  the  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  under 
your  instructions  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  to 
the  utmost  limit  still  better  results  will  follow. 

Agent  Kinney,  of  Yankton  Agency,  speaking  of  one 
of  the  mission  schools,  says : 

In  this  school  the  Dakota  language  is  taught  and  claimed  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  recent  circular  of  the  Acting 
Commissioner  requires  all  education  to  be  in  English  where  the 
Government  provides  aid,  ignoring  the  vernacular.  *  *  *  xhe 
circular  is  a  step,  in  my  opinion,  timely  and  eminently  useful. 
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The  last  aDnual  report  of  the  Board  of  ludian  Com- 
missioners, composed  of  the  following  well-named  friends 
of  the  Indian— Clinton  B.  Fisk,  E.  Whittlesey,  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  William  McMichael,  Merrill  E.  Gates,  John 
Charlton,  William  H.  Morgan,  James  Lidgerwood,  Wil- 
liam H.  Waldby,  William  D.  Walker — in  alluding  to 
this  matter,  on  pages  11  and  12,  contains  the  following 
language: 

English  vs.  vernacular, 

Ou  the  question  of  teaching  the  English  language  exclusively 
in  the  Indian  schools,  this  board  is  already  on  record  substantially 
indorsing  the  recent  orders  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  much  discussion  and  criticism.  Ten  years  ago,  in  our 
report  for  1877,  we  said  : 

''Another  measure  essential  to  any  good  results  is  a  common  school 
education.  We  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  teaching  In- 
dian youth  to  speak  and  read  the  English  language.  If  they  are 
ever  to  be  enfranchised  as  American  citizens  they  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  common  language  of  the  country.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  funds  appropriated  for  education  shall  not 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  Indian  languages 
are  the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction." 

Agiin,  in  1881,  alluding  to  the  order  of  Commissioner  Price,  we 
said  : 

"  The  policy  adopted  of  teaching  only  English  in  the  Government 
schools  is  eminently  wise.  To  live  in  friendly  relations  with  his 
neighbors  and  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  to  become 
a  useful  American  citizen,  the  Indian  must  know  the  common  lan- 
guage of  .the  country.  Many  keen-witted  Indians  see  this.  Said 
an  old  chief  in  Oregon  :  '  My  father  left  me  1,400  ponies  ;  if  he  had 
sold  the  poni^  and  sent  me  to  school  to  learn  white  man's  talk  I 
should  be  better  off  now.'  We  have  visited  reservations  where 
schools  have  been  in  operation  sixty  years,  and  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  address  the  people  through  an  interpreter. 

'*  '  We  can  not  afford,'  it  has  been  said,  '  to  raise  any  more  In- 
dians in  this  country.'  And  yet,  accepting  the  old  fiction  that 
Indians  are  foreigners,  we  have  already  raised  two  generations 
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of  Indians  by  imwise  theories  of  education,  aud  have  kept  them  in 
isolation,  shut  up  from  intercourse  with  civilized  communities 
about  them  by  the  strongest  aud  highest  possible  wall  of  partition. 
A  better  system  is  now  in  use,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  English  books  and  the  English  language  will  be  exclu- 
sively taught  in  Indian  schools." 

We  see  no  reason  to  revoke  or  to  modify  these  words.  The  new 
life  upon  Avhich  the  Indian  is  now  entering  makes  an  English  edu- 
cation more  important  to  him  than  ever  before.  The  recent  orders 
may  seem  somewhat  sweeping  and  arbitrary,  especially  in  their 
application  to  those  schools  which  are  supported  by  mission  boards 
or  by  Indians  without  expense  to  the  Government,  but  they  have 
been  greatly  misunderstood.  They  have  been  interpreted  to  for- 
bid the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  all  religious  exercises  in  the 
vernacular.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  appear  to  have 
given  them  this  construction.  It  is  reported  that  United  States  In- 
spector Bannister,  in  October  last,  directed  the  Eev.  Thomas  L. 
Riggs,  missionary  in  Dakota,  to  close  the  mission  day-schools  on 
the  Cheyenne  River,  with  the  further  injunction  that  even  if  uo 
school  is  kept  daily  religious  services  (in  Dakota)  will  not  be 
allowed.  Some  other  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported.  We  do 
not  believe  that  such  extreme  action  was  intended  or  is  justified 
by  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Office.  We  are  sure  there  is  no  wish 
to  restrict,  in  any  way,  religious  liberty,  or  to  interfere  with  religi- 
ous exercises. 

The  orders  as  we  read  them  refer  to  schools  attended  by  chil- 
dren, and  they  forbid  the  teaching  of  such  children  to  read  and 
write  the  Indian  language  ;  they  forbid  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  common-school  edu- 
cation in  the  vernacular,  and  of  course  the  use  of  school  books 
printed  in  the  vernacular.  They  require  that  English  shall  be  the 
larguage  of  conversation,  in  the  schools,  but  it  would  be  an  extreme 
construction  to  say  that  the  teacher  must  never  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  an  English  word  by  the  use  of  the  vernacular  if  he  is  able  to 
use  it.  With  regard  to  the  few  small  mission  schools  on  reserva- 
tions which  have  no  Government  support,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  orders  might  be  wisely  modified  or  suspended  until  those 
who  support  such  schools  can  make  arrangements  to  employ  Eng- 
lish teachers.     [In  a  foot-note  to  the  report  it  is  stated  :  "  The 
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orders  have  been  modified  by  Coinmissiouer  Atkins."]  The  school 
facilities  being  uowsufficient  for  only  about  one-third  of  the  Indian 
children  of  school  age,  every  effort  for  their  education  should  be 
welcomed.  A  little  teaching  even  in  the  vernacular  is  better  than 
no  instruction.  At  the  same  time  we  would  urge  the  mission 
boards  to  conform,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indian 
Commissioner.  All  admit  that  the  English  language  must  be 
brought  to  the  front  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  All  admit  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  its  exclusive  use  in  the  Government  schools. 
If  ao  English  education  is  best  for  the  14,000  pupils  enrolled  in 
Government,  why  is  it  not  best  for  the  400  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
mission  schools  ? 

The  above  extracts  are  the  words  of  gentlemen  who 
have  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  before 
reaching  a  conclusion. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1887  I  call  attention  to  the 
misrepresentations  regarding  the  order  in  the  following- 
language  : 

I  have  given  the  text  of  these  orders  in  detail,  because  various 
misrepresentations  and  complaints  in  regard  to  them  have  been 
made,  and  various  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen.  They 
do  not,  as  has  been  urged,  touch  the  question  of  the  preachiug  of 
the  gospel  in  the  churches,  nor  in  any  wise  hamper  or  hinder  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  to  bring  the  various  tribes  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Preaching  of  the  gospel  to  Indians  in 
the  vernacular  is,  of  course,  not  prohibited.  In  fact,  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  any  missionary  body  was  not  con- 
sidered. All  the  office  iasistsupon  is  that  in  the  schools  established 
for  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  shall  be  taught  the  language 
of  the  Republic  of  which  they  are  to  become  citizens. 

lu  a  letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  December  28,  1887,  I  stated  that — 

There  is  no  disposition  or  intention  to  interfere  with  religious 
instruction  in  the  vernacular,  and  that  those  adult  Indians  who 
have  learned  the  so-called  Dakota  language  can  read  the  Script- 
ures or  any  other  books  in  that  language,  and  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  them.     The  rising  generation,  however,  will 
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not  be  allowed  to  waste  their  time  in  learning  to  read  and  write  a 
language  which  is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  which  is  a  positive  bar 
to  their  progress  and  civilization.  In  other  words,  the  intention 
is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  valuable  time  by  Indian  children  in 
schools  in  learning  a  barbarous  tongue  which  is  not  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  embrace  civilization  or  to  comprehend  it,  and  to 
utilize  that  time  in  school  in  learning  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  they  are  to  become  citizens — a  language  in  which  not 
only  the  Scriptures  can  be  read,  but  all  the  extensive  literature  of 
the  civilized  world. 

I  would  respectfully  state  that  the  orders  referred  to  interpose 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  to,  or  itS' 
use  in  any  language  by,  any  people,  and  the  inference  of  the  me- 
morialists that  the  order  is  so  intended  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  dated  September 
5,  1887,  I  used  the  following  language: 

The  rule  promulgated  by  this  office  does  not  forbid  the  teaching 
of  the  truths  of  Scripture  or  any  other  truths  lo  adult  Indians,  who 
cannot  understand  Englisli,  in  their  own  language.  It  simply  for- 
bids the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernacular  to  In- 
dians in  scJiools. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  noble  efforts  of  the  missionaries  of  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  to  civilize  and  educate  the  Indians, 
and  I  heartily  appreciate  the  good  work  they  have  done  and  are 
doing,  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Indian  can  not  be- 
come a  useful  civilized  citizen  unless  he  is  educated  in  the  English 
language.  This  is  the  language  of  our  country  and  the  only  lan- 
guage which  will  be  useful  to  the  rising  generation,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  become  citizens.  The  law  providing  for  the  taking  of 
land  in  severalty  contemplates  that  the  Indian  shall  become  a 
citizen,  and  in  order  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship 
he  should  be  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  Eepublic.  The  teaching  of  the  savage  vernacular 
is  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  and  is  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  toward  civilization. 

There  is  no  intention  or  wish  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  noble  work  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  but  that 
work  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  of  converting  the  savage 
into  an  industrious,  self-supporting,  self-respecting  citizen  of  our 
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Englisti-speaking  Republic,  and  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
earnest  friends  of  the  race,  I  believe  this  can  only  be  done  by  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  assim- 
ilated as  useful  members  of  the  body  politic  ;  ''uniformity  of  lan- 
guage will  do  this;  nothing  else  will." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  friends  of  Indian  education  will  unite 
in  the  good  work  of  teaching  the  English  language  only,  and  dis- 
courage in  every  way  possible  the  perpetuation  of  any  Indian  ver- 
nacular. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  M.  H. 
Bright,  of  New  York,  editor  of  the  Christian  at  Work  : 

Great  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  as  to  the  intention  of  the  order,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  effect  will  be  to  break  up  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians. 

This  office  fully  appreciates  the  noble  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  past  and  which  is  being  done  at  present  by  devoted  mission- 
aries of  different  religious  denominations,  in  striving  to  elevate 
the  Indian,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  purely  missionary  work,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  real  civilization  in  the  barbarous  vernacular  of 
any  Indian  tribe.  The  severalty  law  contemplates  that  the  Indian 
shall  become  a  useful  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  cannot 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  adult  Indian  will  learn  any  other 
language  than  that  which  is  sufficient  for  his  barbarous  tastes  and 
habits,  but  the  rising  generation  can  be  educated  in  a  language 
which  will  fit  them  to  become  assimilated  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  make  them  useful  members  of  the  body  politic. 
The  time  spent  in  learning  the  vernacular  is  valuable  time  wasted. 

In  a  letter  to  a  missionary  on  one  of  the  reservations, 
dated  September  10,  1887,  the  following  language  is 
used: 

Referring  to  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  state  that 
"  preach  the  Gospel  to  everj  creature  "  means  Indians,  too,  and  that 
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you  would  Dot  stop  your  "  work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  them  even 
for  the  fear  of  a  fiery  furnace,"  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that 
I  have  no  disposition  to  prevent  your  preaching  the  Gospel  or  any 
other  truths  to  the  Indians;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  you  all  success 
and  God-speed  in  such  a  commendable  work,  but,  inasmuch  as  you 
seem  to  misconstrue  a  rule  of  this  office  which  forbids  the  teaching 
of  any  vernacular  in  an  Indian  school,  I  will  state  that  the  order 
applies  only  to  Indians  of  school  age  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
Those  adult  Indians  who  have  learned  the  so-called  Dakota  lan- 
guage can  read  the  Scriptures  or  any  other  books  in  that  barbar- 
ous language  if  they  wi,sh,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  interfere 
with  them. 

I  have  given,  at  some  length,  the  views  of  this  office 
as  expressed  at  different  times  to  different  people  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian  question.  From  many  of  the  most 
eminent  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  I  have 
received  letters  of  cougratulation  on  the  advanced  steps 
taken  to  civilize  these  people  by  compelling  them  to 
learn  a  language  which  will  be  useful  to  them,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  oxiposition  is  caused  by  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  ami  a  manifest  distortion  of  the  true 
Intent  of  the  order.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  these  memorialists  have  been  guilty  of  mis- 
representation ;  in  fact,  I  believe  otherwise,  but  I  do  say 
that  they  have  acted  upon  a  construction  of  the  order 
which  is  not  warranted. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner. 


PAMPHLET  BINDER 

:^^    Syracuse,  N.   Y. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
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